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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


There is no question in my mind but that the public library is 
essential to the growth of the people in any community. Unless one 
can read and find the answers to the numerous questions which come 
up in everyday life, the opportunity for mental growth is necessarily 
denied. Therefore, I feel that wherever possible there should be a 
good public library in every community. 


—Mprs. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
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SOME WISCONSIN LIBRARY STATISTICS 


The following tabulations exhibit comparative figures for the years 1931 and 
1932 for larger libraries from which reports have been received. In almost all 
cases they show a decrease in appropriation; in all cases they show an increase 
in circulation. 


Places over 25,000 population 


Appropriation Expenditures Circulation 
1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 
ADVIBION: 6.o.0-0:6:50 200s $ 16,500 $ 16,500 $ 18,986.62 $ 17,521.35 203,035 207,727 
Green Bay ......... 24,000 23,000 27,401.18 29,783.32 283,807 347,114 
a ees ese 78,022.88 72,873.41 69,870.09 53,917.17 588,457 641,934 
Ea CROBGA 220200ce 25,000 25,000 31,379.10 30,880.12 313,885 355,886 
MOIGOR: os 5occccsees 67,000 68,700 74,771.07 70,167.99 538,586 544,772 
Milwaukee ......... 506,763 485,124 485,235.71 451,315.25 5,948,969 6,320,933 
DOMMOER. ..0.000000%% 42,626 29,364.56 41,930.95 34,339.07 442,652 465,294 
a oe 70,285 65,385 79,848.78 74,581.97 857,916 984,636 
Sheboygan .......... 21,000.24 15,000 19,734.84 24,688.67 246,332 323,802 
BUOTEOR o.o.0.0 6:0:8:0.6 540 31,000 29,000 30,795.52 31,093.89 299,458 337,265 
Wert AQMis 0.000005 23,000 18,000 24,194.41 19,218.57 234,894 332,718 


Places 8000—25,000 population 


Appropriation Expenditures Circulation 
1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 
ere yr $ 9,944 $ 7,794 $ 11,981.38 $ 9,334.44 110,417 116,731 
Beaver Dam ........ 4,800 5,200 4,461.53 4,626.76 62,870 73,734 
Manitowoc ......... 21,731 20,476 20,243.16 19,961.39 190,523 223,910 
Marinette ....2..... 10,000 10,000 11,414.90 11,339.32 108,462 171,767 
Marshfield .......... 8,000 8,000 9,645.07 8,661.87 109,861 129,069 
DAOMIARMD, oie esis:e sina 12,424.72 12,187.07 19,617.97 15,897.48 92,658 118.837 
NGEBOR.  csesn neces 8,683.78 8,690.35 8,964.90 9,365.04 83,834 104,294 
Rhinelander ........ 3,834.86 3,782.50 4,341.26 3,809.14 50,133 54,520 
South Milwaukee.... 8,680.08 8,110 9,202.79 8.391.75 108,701 129,358 
Stevens Point....... 8,248 8,538 7,599.51 8,911.26 77,631 85,548 
Two Rivers. ........ 7,137.78 5,844.39 7,460.05 6,138.79 93,349 107,781 
Watertown ......... 10,569 10,557 11,453.59 11,228.80 89.010 99,485 
WOMBBU: bso cosas eee 15,000 14,400 14,689.80 15,545.94 183,372 223,352 
Wauwatosa ......... 20,000 20,000 20,572.87 20,009.66 189,304 285.731 
Wisconsin Rapids.... 6.500 6,996.68 10,187.60 10,269.96 77,104 91,194 


Places 4000—8000 population 


Appropriation Expenditures Circulation 
1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 
BAPADOO: 2.05000 58530 $ 4,800 $ 3,600 $ 4,659.87 $ 4,395.99 47,944 54,092 
en Sco ws eskeeecen 3,600 2,000 3.682.11 2,292.09 29,306 31,975 
Burlington ......... 3,510 3,510 3,917.42 3,826.17 42,499 49,373 
BPE) iscsi aas es 4,000 4,000 5,366.73 5,295.69 75,653 81,296 
Fort Atkinson....... 7,629.69 9,391 11,274.65 8,112.54 63,827 79,524 
Kaukauna .......... 5,000 4,500 5,589.67 4,990.99 35,876 47,827 
ee 5,000 4,600 4,799.18 4,114.95 56,573 64,907 
Oconomowoc ....... 4,500 4,000 5,251.28 4,660.62 55,529 61,558 
OROOND: 26.56 52a5055% 3,500 2,425.58 5,883.88 4,621.76 83,091 95,099 
Platteville «...:.0<000 2,200 2,200 2,739.65 2,583.41 31,336 33,081 
PORES. osc ncn cecun 4,500 4,550 4,930.95 4,877.80 45,607 45,982 
ee © as 4,070 4,070 4,097.01 3,934.36 54,201 71,492 
BUAWANO 6 ocssvesss 2,245.83 1,850.24 2,723.17 2,459.77 46,276 49,890 
TOR bck be ewes 4,900 4,700 5.414.68 4,994.62 60,415 68,406 
BLOMBNRtON «<0. 0 000s 4,000 4,000 4,390.98 4,610.02 35,476 48,469 
Sturgeon Bay....... 3,800 3,237.45 4,060.41 3,578.52 40,175 50,509 


West Bend.......... 3,000 3,000 2,924.95 2,962.34 34,289 41,142 
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U. S. FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


The National Industrial Recovery Act 
(H. R. 5664 and S1712) provides $3,300,- 
000,000 for public works, including (Sec- 
tion 202) “(a) Construction, repair and 
improvement of . . . public buildings, 
and any publicly owned instrumentali- 
ties and facilities; ... (c) any projects 
of a character heretofore constructed or 
earried on either directly by public au- 
thority or with public aid to serve the 
interests of the general public.” 

The President is authorized (Section 
203) “(2) Upon such terms as the Presi- 
dent shall prescribe, to make grants to 
States, municipalities, or other public 
bodies for the construction, repair or 
improvement of any such project, but no 
such grant shall be in excess of 30 per 
centum of the cost of the labor and ma- 
terials employed upon such project; (3) 
to acquire by purchase, or by exercise of 
the power of eminent domain, any real 
or personal property in connection with 
the construction of any such project, and 
to sell any security acquired or any prop- 
erty so constructed or acquired or to 


lease any such property with or without 
the privilege of purchase.” 

It has been intimated that preference 
will be given to projects which are 
planned and can be begun on very short 
notice. 

Because the erection of a library build- 
ing necessarily involves related matters 
of public finance and continued or in- 
creased support, the following informa- 
tion as gleaned from an A. P. news story 
is added: 

A committee delegated by the United 
States Mayors Conference proposes “leg- 
islation to permit municipalities to bor- 
row at low rates of interest up to 75 
per cent on tax anticipation for this 
year and up to 50 per cent on tax de- 
linquencies for last year, the loans to be 
repaid in two years.” A second proposal 
is that the public works program be 
amended “to authorize the government 
to purchase municipal and state bonds 
and securities issued to finance projects 
in connection with the President’s pro- 
gram.” THomas P. AYER, Chairman, 
A. L. A. Committee on Federal Relations. 





BOOK SELECTION FOR SMALL LIBRARIES 


Adequate book selection is the founda- 
tion of aj] library work, and yet it is the 
one in which most libraries are weakest. 
Instead of being relegated to odd mo- 
ments it should have its place in the li- 
brarian’s schedule, when she can bring to 
it zest and an untired mind. Careful 
methods will help one to make the most 
of this precious time. 

Each librarian probably has her own 
system and uses either printed order 
cards, or blank slips on which she puts 
the information that she needs about a 
book as she finds it. Most librarians use 
the author’s full name, the title, pub- 
lisher, price and date, and in addition 
to that classification, subject headings, 
and if the library uses L. C. cards, the 
card number. 

Brief reviews which may be used in 


preparing the list to submit to the book 
committee and to use in newspaper lists 
may be typed on the card or clipped and 
pasted. Often the names of people who 
might be interested in the book are noted. 
Stars for books for immediate purchase 
and plus and minus signs of desirability 
are helpful. These cards are kept alpha- 
betically, by author, in the librarian’s 
own file and added to each time she reads 
book reviews. 

There are many sources of dependable 
book reviews, not least valuable of which 
is the Wilson Bulletin, which may be had 
free of charge. The Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin, at $1, is more comprehensive 
and highly dependable, and the A. L. A. 
Booklist at $2 a year is an excellent 
final authority. 

Most libraries receive one or more of 
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the newspaper book supplements, such as 
The Saturday Review of Literature, 
Books, or the New York Times Book Re- 
view. Such literary reviews, including 
magazines in which books are reviewed, 
such as Atlantic, New Republic and 
Bookman, must be used judiciously with 
full knowledge in mind of the public to 
be served. 

Miss Edith Tobitt, in a paper read be- 
fore a library association some time ago, 
says: 

“If we are to select books for our li- 
braries, we must read reviews; if we are 
to give these books to the public, we must 
read and read and like to read. The per- 
son who looks forward for a time for 
reading will never be a reader. It is 
necessary to snatch brief moments, to 
read before and after meals—at any time 
—and to read anything and everything 
.... We have no right to avoid war 
books, sex books, detective stories or 
philosophy and psychology just because 
we do not like these. If books and peo- 
ple and reading are to be our business, 
we must read in order to be equal to 
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our task, and if we become readers, we 
shall soon become _ discriminating 
readers.” 

The wise librarian will gladly utilize 
any help that she can get from the pub- 
lic, from her own staff who have contacts 
with the public, and from the book com- 
mittee appointed by the library trustees, 
in making book selections and in deter- 
mining the needs and interests of her 
community. She is the only one who 
is in a position to co-ordinate all of the 
book demands and book information and 
choose the most desirable purchases in 
the light of her knowledge of the li- 
brary’s collection and its resources. 

The trustees of the modern library 
choose their librarian with due regard 
to her training for her profession as 
well as for her personal qualification, 
and as a rule are glad to intrust to her, 
if she is a real librarian, the main re- 
sponsibility of book selection for which 
she is employed and paid. 

KANSAS LIBRARY BULLETIN, 
March, 1933. 





YOU AND YOUR GOVERNMENT RADIO SERIES ON CONSTRUCTIVE 
ECONOMY IN GOVERNMENT 


Glenn Frank, President of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, was the keynote 
speaker in the summer You and Your 
Government radio series, on Tuesday 
evening, June twentieth. 

Constructive Economy in Government 
is the title of this series of fifteen broad- 
casts, to be heard every Tuesday evening, 
from June twentieth through September 
twenty-six, from 5:15 — 5:45 Central 
Standard Time. Professor Thomas H. 
Reed, Chairman of the Committee on 
Citizens’ Councils for Constructive Econ- 
omy, shared the first program with Dr. 
Frank, and explained the purpose of the 
Citizens’ Councils. 

Other speakers in this series included 
Governor Joseph B. Ely of Massachu- 
setts; Governor Albert C. Ritchie of 
Maryland; Governor William A. Com- 
stock of Michigan; Senator Harry F. 


Byrd of Virginia; Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., Chairman of the Federal Farm 
Board; Harry B. Mitchell, Chairman of 
the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion; Carl H. Milam, Secretary of the 
American Library Association; Frank 
Bane, Director of the American Public 
Welfare Association; George McAneny, 
Commissioner of Sanitation of New York 
City and President of the Regional Plan 
Association of New York; Alfred Bett- 
man, President of the National Confer- 
ence on City Planning; Dr. Kendall Em- 
erson, Acting Executive Secretary of the 
American Public Welfare Association; 
Dr. Matthias Nicoll, Jr., Commissioner 
of Health of Westchester County, New 
York; Professor A. N. Holcombe of Har- 
vard University; Professor Clyde L. 
King of the University of Pennsylvania 
and Chairman of the Public Utilities 
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Commission of Pennsylvania; Dr. John 
H. Finley, Associate Editor of the New 
York Times, and a host of other promi- 
nent persons in the civic life of this 
country. 

This series of broadcasts, which will be 
heard over a nation-wide network of the 
National Broadcasting Company, is pre- 
sented by the Committee on Civic Educa- 
tion by Radio of the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education and The 
American Political Science Association, 
in cooperation with the Committee on 
Citizens’ Councils for Constructive Econ- 
omy, whose headquarters are with the 
National Municipal League, 309 East 
34th Street, New York City. 
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It is expected in this series to present 
the views of the public official, the per- 
son professionally engaged in public ser- 
vice, and the taxpayer. There will be 
round table discussions, interviews, and 
addresses. They will present suggestions 
for economies in the various services of 
government, such as welfare, recreation, 
education, libraries, and public works 
which may be made without impairing 
their efficiency, and will present the ar- 
guments against economies which would 
destroy the necessary services. 

Detailed information and copies of the 
program for bulletin board and other 
publicity use may be obtained from the 
National Municipal League at the ad- 
dress given above. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Blanche A. Smith 


What is News? 


Any changes in your staff? 

Have you had unusual gifts or be- 
quests? 

Any new buildings or additions? 

Is the library being remodelled? 

Are you opening a new branch? Or 
a new service? 

Have you had a startling decrease or 
increase in budget? 

Large increase in circulation? To 
what do you ascribe it? 

Are you having any campaigns for books, 
for a larger appropriation, or for ex- 
tra funds? 

Open House? Exhibits? 

Book Week, Vocation Projects, Contests, 
or other unusual work with children 
or schools? 

Are you giving instruction in the use 
of the library to classes? 

Have you successfully introduced any 
new methods in your routine? 

Is the community making use of the 

library for any unusual purpose? 

Have any local authors published new 
books or important stories or articles? 

Any literary celebrities been visiting 
your town? 


Have any new literary organizations or 
associations to assist the library been 
formed? 

Do you know of any libraries, public or 
club, which are being started? 

—From OKLAHOMA LIBRARIES, 
Oklahoma City. 


Why not check this list from time to 
time and send news items to ’Round the 
Circle editor? 


Pulitzer Prize Winner 


“Frederick Jackson Turner” is the 
title of a memoir published by the Hunt- 
ington Library, in which we read of the 
part which that library played in the 
publication of his latest book, honored 
by receipt of the Pulitzer prize in his- 
tory. 

Professor Turner was research asso- 
ciate of the library and it was quite 
natural that he should make it the de- 
pository of his manuscript notes and let- 
ters, as well as his working library. At 
the time of his death, in March 1931, 
there was found among his papers a 
note to the effect that it was his inten- 
tion to publish in book form some es- 








says which he had written over the pe- 
riod of 30 years while he was occupy- 
ing the chair of history in Wisconsin 
and Harvard. Dr. Max Ferrand, Direc- 
tor of research, Prof, Avery C. Craven, 
research associate of the Huntington Li- 
brary and Mr. Merrill H. Crissey, Prof. 
Turner’s former secretary, prepared the 
essays for publication. Dr. Ferrand has 
summarized the point of view as follows: 

“For inherent in his interpretations of 
the influence of the frontier was a reali- 
zation of the important part that sec- 
tions have played in the course of Amer- 
ican history. His studies in their sweep, 
showed him that physical environment 
and social environment were often de- 
termining factors in developing group in- 
terests; that these led to group conflicts 
and hence affected public policies and po- 
litical behavior.” 


Vacations 


As vacation time approaches, our 
thoughts turn to the homes where most 
of us will spend the summer. As ex- 
ternal conditions press upon us, we are 
thrown more and more upon ourselves 
and the satisfaction which springs from 
family life. Since our new found leisure 
requires that more time be spent at 
home, this seems to be the time to make 
plans for some of the improvements 
which have long been in mind for mak- 
ing that home more interesting and 
livable. 

The library faces the challenge of pro- 
viding material on what to do and how 
to do it. Cooking, house decoration, 
home crafts, gardening and various oc- 
cupations come in for a fair share of at- 
tention. The perusal and application of 
such books may make this a vacation 
which will be long and pleasantly re- 
membered. 


A Vacation Suggestion 


One of the economies which saved the 
library fund about $2000 was the closing 
of the Main Library at 5:30 instead of 
10 p. m. during July and August. This 
enabled the much needed library vaca- 
tions to go on as usual, without the em- 
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ployment of the usual substitutes. Dur- 
ing the two months the circulating de- 
partment was open Sundays, contrary to 
the usual rule so no patron needs to have 
been deprived of his privilege of borrow- 
ing books. There seemed so little un- 
favorable reaction to this plan and the 
saving was so considerable, that a regu- 
lar summer night closing seems worth 
at least the consideration of the Board, 
especially in view of our reduced book 
fund.—Salt Lake City Public Library, 
ANNUAL REPORT, 1932. 


Using the Library 


The progress of one small business is 
an interesting example of how one man 
has created a new position for himself 
and furnished employment for several 
workmen by making intelligent use of 
the library. He secured the chance to 
promote a newly-invented “gadget,” a 
dining room utensil. But neither he nor 
the firm had a cent to put into adver- 
tising, traveling expenses or even a 
stenographer’s salary. He began by in- 
troducing the product personally into 
some Cleveland gift shops, house furnish- 
ing stores and restaurants, and through 
mention by the household editor of one 
of the local newspapers. Then he came 
to the library and got the addresses of 
publishers of magazines such as Gift 
and Artshop, Giftwares, House Furnish- 
ing Review, Hotel Management, and Res- 
taurant Management. He sent each of 
these a cut and description of his prod- 
uct, and as a result got several good 
write-ups free. From the advertisements 
in these same magazines he chose men to 
act as his sales representatives, in va- 
rious parts of the country. He spent 
many hours in the Business Information 
Bureau compiling mailing lists, getting 
names of buyers of house furnishings in 
the department stores from Sheldon’s 
Retail Trade, or wholesale hardware 
dealers from Hardware Age’s verified 
list, and of steamship lines from the 
Record of American and Foreign Ship- 
ping. From his very first write-up, or- 
ders began to come in and soon he was 
so busy with his correspondence and 
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clerical work he had no time for more 
promotional work. A new Cleveland in- 
dustry had been launched in the teeth 
of the depression, and the library has 
been almost a part of the firm from the 
very start. 

Thousands are trying to make a little 
money by means of “how to” books. 
There is much call for formulas for 
salves, liniments, cosmetics, furniture 
polish, soaps, tooth paste and perfume; 
recipes for quantity making of noodles, 
ice cream and candy; books on rabbit, 
mushroom or poultry raising, and for 
such simple crafts as woodcarving, 
leather work, quilt making, embroidery 
and linoleum block printing. Needle, 
crochet hook and tatting shuttle have 
again been put to use, for their owners 
are busy making small articles to sell in 
the gift shops.—THE LIBRARIAN, Boston 
Evening Transcript, June 7, 1933. 


A Baffling Jig-saw Puzzle 


Jig-saw puzzles have been defined as 
“a sort of substitute for scratching one’s 
head when in a quandary ... a moron 
occupation which requires little mental 
effort on the part of the solver.” 

“How can the recent craze for jig-saw 
puzzles be explained?” asks Albany Pub- 
lic Library in the May number of THE 
Brivce. “People who have been utterly 
bewildered by economic problems beyond 
their power to solve have perhaps turned 
to something that they could solve. Our 
unemployment and other economic diffi- 
culties are the super jig-saw puzzles of 
the day. Even though no one person can 
become familiar with all the pieces or 
learn how they all fit, nevertheless man- 
kind must find a way to put together a 
larger social pattern. Here are aids to 
the worthwhile game.” 


Toronto Speaks 


The distressing times through which 
we have been passing during the past 
three years are characterized, oddly 
enough, by an overabundance of all 
things rather than any lack. The fault 
is in the inequitable distribution. There 
is no insufficiency of supply but rather 
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an unfortunate distribution of that sup- 
ply ... The element of overabundance 
has manifested itself in the matter of 
library service. As unemployment in- 
creased and men and women found them- 
selves in possession of enforced leisure, 
demands upon the Library, in both Ref- 
erence and Circulating departments, be- 
came increasingly heavy. The demand 
had to be met. Overabundance of leisure 
of the populace meant overabundance of 
labor of the staff... To relieve the un- 
employed minds as well as the unem- 
ployed hands we need more money for 
books, and to attract expert librarians 
who can make these books available and 
understandable. Of neither of these can 
we afford to be neglectful, and our ef- 
forts all through the system have been 
directed toward saving every bit of mon- 
ey we could so that we might keep those 
two great arms of our service in good 
condition, and thus serve the public in 
as effective as well as efficient manner, 


In 1929, the population of Toronto was 
606,370 and the use of books 2,639,304. 
In 1932 the population was 626,674 and 
the use of books was 4,316,774. This is 
the most eloquent testimony to the nec- 
essary value of the Library to the citi- 
zens of Toronto. It is their estimate— 
the population increasing 3% per cent 
and the Library 63 per cent.—Toronto 
Public Library, 49TH ANNUAL REPORT, 
1932. 


Libraries and Word Contests 


For some time libraries have been con- 
cerned with the increased use of diction- 
aries in word contests. In some places, 
the Oxford and Century have been re- 
moved from the open shelves in the ref- 
erence room and are accessible only on 
request. Some libraries have attempted 
to stretch library resources by placing a 
time limit on the use of dictionaries. In 
other places conspicuous signs are placed 
near dictionaries asking that patrons re- 
frain from monopolizing them. There 
is no doubt that word contests produce 
a strain on expensive books and as such 
are regarded as library nuisances. 

On the other hand, the public is justi- 
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fied in making use of library resources 
as far as they are accessible. Many un- 
employed people, lured by the cash prizes, 
spend hours with the dictionaries for the 
simple reason that they have nothing else 
to do. This ought to be considered legiti- 
mate use of unwanted leisure. 

Is there some better way of approach- 
ing the problem than to restrict the use 
of public property? The various word 
lists which have been brought out by 
enterprising individuals to save the wear 
on dictionaries are not always reliable, 
old editions of dictionaries will not sub- 
stitute for the latest. Have any Wiscon- 
sin libraries worked out a plan which 
seems fair to all? 


Fines Again 


“Pay-your-fine” week is an original 
plan being tried by one library of our 
acquaintance. Believing that libraries 
have erred on the side of too great leni- 
ency toward patrons with unpaid obli- 
gations, a week is set aside early in 
September as the appropriate time to 
settle library accounts. It seems easier 
to emphasize the matter at this time 
when fresh beginnings are the order of 
the day and when the greater need for 
dependence on library resources looms on 
the horizon. The plan seems to com- 
mend itself in various ways. It approxi- 
mates the kind of citizenship which we 
covet and which we attempt to develop 
in our younger patrons. There will al- 
ways remain a certain number of fines 
which will have to be forgiven or can- 
celled but if part of our debts can be col- 
lected as a result of a little publicity, 
the effort may be considered worth while. 


Removing Labels and Shellac 


This library has had all sorts of prob- 
lems in removing old time labels and 
shellac from the backs of old books, even 
some of those that were marked with a 
strip of white paint, under which the call 
number was marked with water-proof 
ink. We use a proprietary article bought 
at the paint stores as Var-ni-go. This, 
applied with a small camel’s hair brush, 
in our two years of experience, has 
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proven to be non-injurious to either the 
cloth or leather or to the operator’s 
fingers, and it is very quick in opera- 
tion—W. F. Purnell, Librarian, Sacra- 
mento (Calif.) City Free Library.’ WIL- 
SON BULLETIN, Dec. 1932. 


Shall We have a Rental Shelf? 


The question of a rental shelf is be- 
fore many librarians. In some libraries 
where rental collections have been popu- 
lar, it has been necessary to discontinue 
them, because so few patrons could af- 
ford to pay the small rental fee. In 
other libraries there is a request from 
the public for a rental collection of new 
books. Many book funds have been cut 
so drastically that the demand for new 
books cannot possibly be met. Rental 
shelves may be a solution. 


Several libraries have met the rental 
shelf problem satisfactorily. In one 
small town, the women’s clubs each do- 
nated a small sum and the combined 
amount began a collection of ten books. 
One librarian asked for gift money from 
patrons and received $47. That will take 
care of the new fiction collection for the 
year. Other librarians have interested 
friends in buying books, and after they 
have read them they have been given 
to the library. Each board member of 
one small library gave a new book and 
this meant seven books on the new ren- 
tal shelf. This is continually growing 
because library patrons are now giving 
money or a new book. 

Income from the endowment fund, or 
a similar fund could be used for rental 
books. If none of these suggestions 
seems possible a definite loan from the 
regular book fund might be made. Each 
month a certain per cent could be re- 
turned to the general fund until the loan 
was all paid back. 

Some librarians have asked publishers 
to give books to the library. I think 
this is unfair to the publisher. I am 
sure they would be glad to help us if 
possible, but our decreased book fund has 
meant less business for them. Publishers 
might consent to put a collection of books 
in the library and let them pay for them- 
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selves but this would not always meet 
the popular demand for new titles from 
various publishers. When books on the 
rental shelf pay for themselves, they 
should be added to the free shelves, and 
the money can then be used to buy new 
titles for the rental shelf—HBW. Li- 
BRARY OCCURRENT, June 1933. 


Not Recommended for Circulation 


A list, prepared by Mrs. Mary E. S. 
Root, of books in series not circu- 
lated by standardized libraries. 


Alger, Horatio. 121 titles in print. 

Appleton, Victor. Moving picture, Motion 
picture, and Tom Swift series 

Bonehill, Ralph, pseud. of Edward Strate- 
meyer 

Breitenbach, Louise Marks. Hadley Hall 
series 

Brooks, Amy. Dorothy Dainty and Khaki 
girls series 

Burley. Uncle Sam’s army boys series 

Burnham, Margaret. Girl aviators’ series 

Carson, James. Saddle boy series 

Carter, Herbert. Boy scout series 

Castlemon, Harry. Frank series and others, 
126 titles 

Chadwick, Lester. Baseball Joe, Quarter- 
back and other series 

Channon, Frank Ernest. Henley school boy 
and other series 

Chapman, Allen. Darewell, Railroad, Radio 
boys, Tom Fairfield and other series 

Cody, Hiram Alfred. Rod of the lone pa- 
trol and others 

Crane, Laura Dent. Automobile girls series 

Crockett, Sherman. Great war series 

Deering, Fremont B. Border boys series 

Drake, Robert C. Boy allies series 

Duffield, J. W. Bert Wilson series 

Ellis, Edward Sylvester. Launch boys and 
other series 

Emerson, Alice B. Ruth Fielding series 

Finlay, Roger Thompson. Wonder island 
boys series 

Finley, Martha. Elsie series 

Fitzhugh, Percy Keese. Tom Slade series 

Forbes, Graham B. Boys of Columbia High 
series 

Forrester, Dexter J. Bungalow boys series 

Garis, Howard Roger. Uncle Wiggily series 

Grayson, Donald. Bob Steele series 

Hancock, Harrie Irving. Motor boat club, 
Grammar school series 

Hayes, Clair Wallace. Boy allies series 

Hemyng, Bracebridge. Jack Harkaway se- 
ries 

Henderly, Brooks. Y. M. C. A. boys series 

Holmes, Mary Jane. 50 titles of fiction 

Hope, Laura Lee. Bobbsey twins, Moving 
picture girls, Outdoor girls series 

Kay, Ross. Go ahead boys, Big war series 
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Lawton, Wilbur. Boy aviators, Dreadnaught 
boys, Ocean wireless series 

Meade, Mrs. Lillie Thomas. 104 titles for 
girls 

Morrison, Gertrude W. Girls of Central 
High series 

Optic, Oliver, pseud. of William Taylor 
Adams. 140 titles 

Patchin, Frank Glines. Battleship boys and 
Pony riders series 

Patten, Gilbert, pseud. of Burt L. Standish. 
68 titles, Lefty series 

Payson, Howard. Boy scouts series 

Porter, Horace. Our young aeroplane scouts 

Ralphson, George Harvey. Boy scouts series 

Rockwood, Roy. Dave Dashaway and Speed- 
well series 

Scott, Florence E. Paul and Peggy, Mor- 
gan Oakdale series 

Sheppard, William Henry Crispin. Rambler 
Club series 

Speed, Nell. Tucker twins, Carter girls, 
Molly Brown series 

Standish, Burt L. Frank Merriwell and Dick 
Merriwell series 

Standish, Winn, pseud. of Walter Leon 
Sawyer. Jack Lorimer series 

Stratemeyer, Edward. Dave Porter, Rover 
boys series, 112 titles 

Stuart, Gordon, pseud. of G. N. Madison. 

Boy scout series 

Tomlinson, Paul Green. Flag and country 
series 

Trent, Martha. Somewhere series 

Vandercock, Margaret O’Bannon. Campfire 
girls series 

Victor, Ralph. Boy scouts, Comrades series 

Walton, Frank. Flying machine boys series 

Winfield, Arthur M. pseud. of E. Stratemeyer. 
Putnam Hall series 

Young, Clarence. Motor boys series 


Banned by some librarians, but not by all 


Alden, Mrs. Isabella, pseud. Pansy. 100 titles 
of fiction and girls’ books 
Blanchard, Amy. 70 titles, girls’ books 
Johnston, A. F. Little Colonel series 
Wells, Carolyn. Patty series. 
—WILSON BULLETIN, Jan. 1929. 


This list is again printed with the hope 
that summer weeding may remove from 
library shelves many of these titles. 
With so many splendid books to choose 
from it seems advisable to allow the 
less desirable to wear out and be for- 
gotten. 


Biography in Collections 


In these days of restricted budgets, 
Biography in collections by Hannah Lo- 
gasa, H. W. Wilson Company, 1933, 
ought to prove a valuable tool. Intended 
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for use in high school libraries, it will 
be equally useful in smaller libraries 
where individual biographies are neces- 
sarily limited. The annotated list of 
239 collections should make an excellent 
buying guide, while the analyzed mater- 
ial ought to prove invaluable. 


Our Presidents 


The Presidential Map of the United 
States is an intriguing thing to the lover 
of maps or friend of presidents. Every- 
thing which one wishes to know about 
time and place of birth, residence and 
death of our chief executives is here pre- 
sented. The material is arranged indi- 
vidually and geographically with numeri- 
cal guides which make both accessible. 
Well worth the price 75c—$1.00 (with 
generous discount to libraries). Political 
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Publishing Company, 2342 East Ninth 
St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Public Library Certification Board 


At its meeting on July first this Board 
granted certificates to: 
Mrs. Clara M. Collins, Rio 
Loucile A, Crist, Beloit 
Elizabeth L. Ellison, Marquette, Michigan 
Celia R. Hauck, Sheboygan 
Gertrude M. Hutton, West Allis 
Shirley L. Jones, Kewaunee, Illinois 
Mrs. John A. Klindt, Cassville 
Henry Linke, Hillsboro 
Zana K. Miller, Appleton 
Kathleen P. Tellen, Sheboygan 


Licenses were granted to: 


Ruth L. Commentz, Menasha 
Margaret Jordan, Burlington 
Florence B. Keaough, Superior 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


The academic year always seems to come 
swiftly to an end in Commencement. Busy 
with last lessons, bibliographies, the com- 
pletion of possible purchase files in book 
selection, children’s literature, and refer- 
ence, a problem in buildings, and final ex- 
aminations, the pageant of commencement 
brings release, and sends the graduates 
home knowing it was all worth while, 
since the University made so great an 
occasion of the event. The Library 
School for the second time had its share 
in the larger University commencement 
on June 19, 40 receiving their diplomas 
from President Frank, with about 1400 
other graduates in the various colleges 
and schools. 

An important part of the exercises was 
the conferring of honorary degrees on 
seven notable candidates, those of spe- 
cial interest to the Library School being 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, poet; Frances 
Perkins, secretary of labor of the United 
States; and Rufus C. Dawes, president 
of the Century of Progress; hereafter 
the class will say, Frances Perkins is a 


classmate of mine, as is also Edna St. 
Vincent Millay. Both of these spoke 
briefly, though fittingly, in acknowledg- 
ing their degrees. 


Commencement Honors 


Honors were awarded four of the 15 
joint-course seniors, an evidence of the 
care with which the students of the 
School are selected, for honors in gen- 
eral scholarship are conferred on the 
basis of junior as well as senior grades. 
Emily Phelps was awarded senior high 
honors, while senior honors were won by 
Mary Frances Clark, Cheryl E. Ells- 
worth, and Celia R. Hauck. 

Four were graduated with distinction 
from the Library School, Helen A. Jan- 
sky, Celia R. Hauck, Alice MacKinnon, 
and Emily Phelps. Special honors in 
bibliography went to Kar] Anderson. 


School Notes 


The Class Log made its appearance 
during the last week, and was hailed 
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with delight, for through its pages the 
students reviewed and relived all the 
days of the year, from the welcoming let- 
ter of 1932 to the commencement pro- 
gram, with snapshots of the class and 
memorabilia well arranged between this 
beginning and ending. It carries on well 
the traditions of this annual publication, 
which is a limited edition of one copy. 
The entire series beginning with 1907 
presents an excellent development of the 
social trends of the Library School. The 
work was done under the editorial direc- 
tion of Mary Freeman, with Jewel Hard- 
kopf as art editor. The motif carries out 
the Century of Progress which was in- 
troduced at May Day, and gave point to 
the interest of the class in the honorary 
degree conferred upon Rufus C. Dawes, 
president of the Century of Progress. 

A farewell party, in the nature of 
Class Day, followed the last official com- 
ing together of the class, on Friday 
morning, June 16. The class gift, in 
coin of the realm to be used for a book 
for the Foyer collection, was presented 
by Alice MacKinnon, president of the 
class, and accepted by the principal. 
Mrs. Arthur Beatty read from Our mu- 
tual friend and Professor Beatty from 
T. S. Eliot and Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
thus rounding out, through the enjoy- 
ment of good reading aloud of well se- 
lected passages from a great novel and 
modern poetry, the work of a year whose 
objective is the appreciation and use of 
the best in books. 


Alumni Notes 


The ninth issue of Alumni Jottings 
was published in late June. Ordinarily 
this semi-annual publication is sent only 
to members of the Library School As- 
sociation, but in the interests of a cam- 
paign for increased membership, copies 
were mailed to all graduates, with the 
hope that the mimeographed supplement 
from the treasurer, Irene Newman, ex- 
plaining the excellent use made of the 
alumni dues, only one dollar a year, the 
inherent interest of Alumni Jottings it- 
self, and other perquisites will be fac- 
tors toward enlarging the association. 
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This current issue of Jottings is an 
illustration of cumulating excellence. 
Since the first number in March 1929, 
each succeeding number has not only 
carried on but extended the high stand- 
ards established by the first number. All 
agree that the excellent likeness of Miss 
Curtiss, with Miss Newman’s tribute, 
is the center of attraction. The article 
by Miss Schrage, explaining the recent 
budget troubles of the School in the 
Legislature, is an excellent presentation 
of the flurry caused by the action of 
the Joint Finance Committee in wiping 
out the appropriation of the Library 
School, and its restoration by the amend- 
ment of Senator Engebretson returning 
to the bill the support originally recom- 
mended by the Governor. The article 
explains also the important part the 
Alumni played at this crisis, which is 
acknowledged in a letter from Mr. Les- 
ter. Further contributions include a 
report of the May Day breakfast of 1933 
by Dorothy Perry, and communications 
on their hobbies by Julia A. Robinson, 
Siri Andrews, Aileen MacGeorge, and 
Letha M. Davidson, while Blanche Shelp 
Lupfer writes of “Reorganizing a Li- 
brary in Panama;” Herbert G. Bruncken 
of “The Edward MacDowell Colony;” 
and Sarah D. M. Fisher on “Enjoying a 
trip to Europe.” An excellent editorial 
and “News of the Alumni” complete the 
number. 

All Wisconsin graduates who knew 
Miss Harriet C. Long during the decade 
from 1920 to 1930 when she was chief 
of the Traveling Library Department of 
the Library Commission will be inter- 
ested to learn that she served as presi- 
dent of the Pacific Northwest Library 
Association for its 24th annual confer- 
ence, this year meeting at Victoria, B. C., 
May 29-31. She was reelected presi- 
dent for 1932-.33. 

Lena V. Brownell ’09 served as chair- 
man of the Catalog Section, Pacific 
Northwest Library Association. 

Gertrude Thiebaud MacDuff 712, who 
has been completing work for a bache- 
lor’s degree at George Washington Uni- 
versity, was graduated in June. She is 
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the first assistant librarian of the Scien- 
tific Library, U. S. Patent Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Nora Beust ’13, president of the Wis- 
consin Library School Association, was 
the subject of special mention in May 
Lamberton Becker’s column, The Read- 
er’s Guide, in the Saturday Review of 
May 27, following Mrs. Becker’s visit to 
Chapel Hill: “I have a well-founded 
respect for the judgments of Miss Nora 
Beust, assistant professor of Children’s 
Literature, an authority at once widely 
informed and beautifully open-minded.” 

Mary A. Egan ’13, librarian of the 
Public Library, Boise, Idaho, is spend- 
ing the summer in England. 

Julia C. Stockett ’14 discussed “Radio 
and Reference” at the Reference Sec- 
tion of the Pacific Northwest Library 
Association. 

Lillian M. Froggatt ’20 has been ad- 
mitted for three weeks of study to the 
Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago, following upon the Summer Ses- 
sion at Stout Institute, where she is li- 
brarian. 

Ruth Longden ’21 prepared the report 
on the “Cooperation between Schools and 
Public Libraries” for the October meet- 
ing of the South Dakota Library Asso- 
ciation, October 1932. This is printed 
in full in the South Dakota Library Bul- 
letin, for Dec. 1932-Mar. 1933. 

Sarah D. M. Fisher ’25 was elected sec- 
ond vice-president of the Pacific North- 
west Library Association for the ensuing 
year. 

Mr. and Mrs. T. J. McLaughlin 
(Frances Heckman ’27) wrote in May 
that “we have just pulled-in the Book- 
mobile for the summer here at Young’s 
Ranch, Red River, New Mexico, which is 
in the mountains way up back of Taos. 
We have staked a mining claim and 
planted a vegetable and flower garden. 
The mountains are magnificent and our 
camp commands a view which includes 
three snow-capped peaks. We shall be 
here until] August, when our fall work 
begins.” 
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Aune Martin ’27 completed the re- 
maining credits during the year at the 
University of Minnesota for a bachelor’s 
degree, which was conferred in June. 

Agnes Hanson ’28, having completed 
the reorganization of the catalog of the 
Peter White Public Library, Marquette, 
Michigan, is studying in the summer ses- 
sion of Columbia University. 

Margaret I. Rufsvold ’29, who re- 
ceived a Master of Science degree from 
Peabody Library School in June, ac- 
cepted a position on its faculty for the 
summer session. She is teaching Refer- 
ence, History of books and libraries, 
and Public Library service. 

Roberta Wells ’31 was married on 
June 9 to Richard E. Wells. Their 
home is Spencer, New York. Mrs. Wells 
has been assistant librarian, State Teach- 
ers College Library, Tempe, Arizona, 
since her graduation. 

Gladys M. Hays ’32 was elected li- 
brarian of Graceland College in June. 
She succeeds Mrs. Lyda Elefson Wil- 
liams ’26, who has been the librarian 
since her graduation. 

Mrs. Eva M. Landis ’32 has started 
a nursery school in company with a fel- 
low unemployed librarian (from Illinois 
Library School) at her home, Hastings, 
Nebr. Mrs. Landis writes it is the first 
school of its kind in Hastings, and has 
been favorably received. 

Constance Snyder ’32 is to teach 3rd 
and 4th grades in the elementary school 
of Spring Hill, Kans., her home, next 
year. Meantime she is studying educa- 
tional methods, including practice teach- 
ing and classroom organization and con- 
trol, in the summer session of Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia. 

Emily Phelps ’33 has been appointed 
assistant librarian, Milwaukee-Downer 
College Library. 


Summer Session 


Mrs. Evelyn Benson, S. S. ’28 was ap- 
pointed membership chairman of the Pa- 
cific Northwest Library Association for 
the coming year. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Editor, Round the Circle 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


What is said about “News” in “Notes for Librarians” is emphasized again, 
also Mr. Lester’s note in the June Bulletin relative to the cooperation on the 


part of librarians in sending library news to ’Round the Circle. 


“What is News” 


is answered in the “Notes”; that we must depend upon the individual librarian 


is also clear. 


It is not unusual to discover that one library has used an “idea” from an- 


other library as told in this department. 


This leads us to urge the librarians to 


keep us up to date on library news of their community. Ed. 


Adams. At a meeting of the library 
board two members of the council who 
were present agreed to have the grounds 
around the library improved, and to 
bring before the council the advisability 
of painting the exterior of the building. 


Algoma. High School. Miss Molzow, 
teacher-librarian, made a schedule of du- 
ties for members of the library club. 
Each Monday morning from 8:30 to 9 
regular meetings were held. 


Amherst. To accommodate patrons 
not able to come to town during the 
day, the library is to be open on Satur- 
day evenings. 


Antigo. The library’s income for 
books is to be dependent on rentals, 


all new accessions being put into the 


rental collection. 

Vacation privileges were granted with 
recommendation that “now is the time 
to read some of the older books which 
you have always intended to read but 
did not have the time for.” 

Attractive headlines in the local pa- 
per such as “Love Outdoors? Read this 
List,” give prominence to the library’s 
many books on birds, trees, flowers; fish- 
ing and camping; golf, tennis, archery; 
boating, and swimming. 

In the librarian’s report for May she 
says: “Circulation took a slight drop 
at the Antigo Public Library during 
May, when 7,408 books were drawn out 
as compared with 7,670 for May 1932. 
While the loss was only in the juvenile 
department which was 401 less than last 


May, the adult department showed a 
smaller increase than usual, only 139, 
probably due in part to the lack of new 
books and to the shortening of the hours 
the library is open.” 


Ashland. “Gifts from discriminating 
givers” is the way the library news an- 
nounces the books recently given to the 
public library. 


Ashland. Northland College. Early 
in May occurred the death of Prof. 
George L. Lewis, librarian of the col- 
lege. In addition to his position as li- 
brarian Professor Lewis was also in- 
structor of history. 


Augusta. A new magazine rack has 
been added to the public library. It was 
made by pupils of the Manual Arts de- 
partment under direction of their in- 
structor, Harold Rose. 


Burlington. Margaret Jordan became 
librarian of the local library in May, 
filling the position left vacant by the 
death of Helen Smith. 

With the close of the school year spe- 
cial publicity was given to new additions 
in the children’s collection. 


Fairchild. Mrs. Cadman gives news- 
paper publicity to the receipt of the 
state traveling library by listing the 
titles of books. 


Fond du Lac. The annual course of 
five weeks apprentice work in the pub- 
lic library started June 18. As stated 
by the librarian: “Although the course 
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is principally designed for vocationally 
inclined Junior and Senior High school 
boys and girls, any qualified person may 
register. It will give a foundation for 
those who wish to go on in library work 
and at the same time lay the foundation 
for more intelligent use of the library 
for those who have no intention of taking 
up library work as a vocation.” 

A. M. Fuller has presented 175 books 
to the library as a memorial to Mrs. 
Fuller who died two years ago. The vol- 
umes are a valuable addition to the li- 
brary’s collection. 

In the past nine and a half years the 
library’s hospital truck has traveled over 
300 miles. Since the beginning of the 
service 480 visits have been made. 


Green Bay. An interesting display of 
photographic studies by Dr. Max Thorek 
of Chicago, the best known amateur cam- 
era man in the United States was shown 
for several days at the library during 
May. The exhibit was secured for Green 
Bay through Miss Mary Waterstreet, a 
personal acquaintance of Dr. Thorek. 

Graph representation of the increase 
in library service has been made by Ed- 
ward DenDoven and posted on the bul- 
letin board. These graphs are described 
in the Press-Gazette: 

“The monthly total for the entire li- 
brary system for 1922 to 1932 is shown 
on the first graph. In 1922 the circula- 
tion was 126,749; in 1932 it was 347,114, 
showing that it has increased two and 
three-quarters times in ten years. The 
line of the graph shows a sharp up- 
ward trend from 1930 on. 

“The second graph shows the monthly 
trend of circulation from the central li- 
brary only over a ten-year period. De- 
pression years or not, the figures show 
much the same trend. March and No- 
vember are the months with the high- 
est peaks, the circulation drops more or 
less abruptly in December before Christ- 
mas and begins to climb immediately 
afterward, the high point in March. 
After that the line shows a slow down- 
ward tendency, reaching the lowest point 
in July and immediately climbing upward, 
especially in September and October, and 
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reaching the second high point in No- 
vember. It is interesting to note that 
in 1923 when the country also felt a de- 
pression the line of circulation approxi- 
mates very closely the 1932 line, show- 
ing the same shape and the same tenden- 
cies.” 


Kaukauna, The Fox River valley in 
art is a set of books presented to the li- 
brary by Mrs. J. J. Martens. It consists 
of 9 volumes of beautiful illustrations of 
all places of interest in the Fox river 
region. 


La Crosse. Of the new department in 
the Tribune and Leader-Press, of May 
21, “Books on Live Issues,” the editor 
says the following: “This is the first 
of a series of Sunday articles on books 
concerning live issues to be found in the 
La Crosse public library. If books are 
not available when called for, persons 
should request the librarians to have 
them reserved. Data concerning the 
books will be kept, and additional copies 
secured if the demands warrant.” 

Miss Lilly M. E. Borresen opens the 
new department with a discussion of Can 
Europe keep the peace? Can America 
stay at home? 


Menomonie. The Tainter memorial li- 
brary received a package of book marks 
from Yarl Patrick of Minneapolis. Mr. 
Patrick is a graduate of Stout institute 
and each year remembers the library 
with a book mark gift from his print 
shop. 


Merrill. A Japanese story hour con- 
cluded the year’s program of story hours. 
Two attractive exhibits were featured. 
One was that of a Japanese house and 
its tiny garden with the mistress just 
stepping from the veranda. Along the 
roadway a Japanese temple could be 
seen and Mount Fujiyama in the dis- 
tance. The second exhibit was a Japa- 
nese tea garden. The dolls and furni- 
ture in this display were imported from 
Japan. 


Milwaukee. In the Milwaukee Journal 
for May 28 is the following: 
“Milwaukee is consuming exactly 66.7 
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per cent more mental food in 1933 than 
it did in 1929. The smallest bite being 
taken from the usually tempting dish 
of fiction and the greatest from music 
and art. 


“These conclusions are from a recent 
study made by Matthew S. Dudgeon, 
chief of the public library. 

“The consumption of fiction was in- 
creased between 1929 and 1933 by 51.5 
per cent; literature 52.3; science (in- 
cluding the natural as well as mechani- 
cal), 79.7; philosophy and religion, 88.5; 
history, economics, sociology, political 
science, biography and travel, 111.8 per 
cent; and music and art 123.4 per cent.” 


New London. A new assistant, Har- 
riet Joubert, succeeds Eunice Gottge- 
treu who has been in the library since 
1927. 


Oshkosh. Miss Huhn talked before 
the local Rotary meeting in May, tell- 
ing of the effects of present economic 
conditions on the library. 


Portage. A unique story hour was 
enjoyed during the spring when a mar- 
ionette play was put on by third grade 
children under the direction of Veronica 
Madden, teacher. “The miniature stage 
and small dolls were all made by her 
third grade pupils and the little play 
was remarkably well performed.” 


Racine. A committee from the staff 
of the Racine public library has re- 
cently turned over to the board of direc- 
tors, a fund of $28 which was raised 
through a card party and is to be used 
to institute a revolving fund for the ren- 
tal books of the library. 

It was the idea of the staff to create a 
fund, apart from the book budget, which 
may, through the rental fees, become 
self-perpetuating. 

Schools were vying with each other in 
trying to get the lead in the number of 
books they could secure for the city li- 
brary. In the first week of May 3,766 
books were reported as donated. 

Attorney James S. Fornary has been 
appointed to the board of library trus- 
tees. 
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Stevens Point. A particularly attrac- 
tive and seasonable exhibit was one on 
fish and fishing. In addition to well se- 
lected books were colored plates of flies, 
plaques of fish, and magazines on sport. 

The news item respecting the display 
said: “This exhibit will be of interest 
not only to the fishermen, but to all 
Stevens Point citizens, because of the 
local fish fly manufacturing. The manu- 
facture of fish flies in Stevens Point was 
started in 1893 by Miss Carrie Frost. It 
is now represented by the Frost fly fac- 
tory and the Weber fly factory. 

“Much of the material used in the ex- 
hibit is furnished by the Frost Fly Fac- 
tory, Weber Life-Like Fly Factory and 
the Sport shop.” 


Stoughton. Mrs. Homme’s report for 
May showed a circulation of 3,843 books 
which was an increase of 630 over May 
1932. Of the 3,075 books taken out by 
adult readers, 2,031 were fiction, 959 
non-fiction, 28 foreign and 57 rental. 
Rural patrons drew 404 books; these 
borrowers representing residents from 
Dunkirk, Pleasant Springs, Rutland, 
Christiana, Dunn, Cottage Grove, Al- 
bion, Porter. 


Superior. The main library and the 
East end branch are closed week-ends 
during the summer. Closing time is Sat- 
urday at 1 o’clock in the afternoon. This 
is extending from June 10 to Septem- 
ber 2. 


Wauwatosa. In response to repeated 
demands the library has reopened its 
rental department. This was eliminated 
last December because of the desire to 
eliminate cost to patrons during these 
times of financial stress. 


Wisconsin Rapids. Juvenile patrons 
of the T. B. Scott free public library 
have begun their annual summer pro- 
ject, this year a hunt for treasure in 
books. A strong, locked treasure chest 
in the children’s room yields jewels and 
gold nuggets to interested readers. 
Each jewel contains a clue for finding 
certain treasure. When each child has 
dug his or her treasure out of the books 
containing the clues, each jewel is placed 
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in a small individual treasure chest, in 
other words a booklet recording the 
books read. A realistic display of pi- 
rates in search for treasure lends inter- 
est to the hunt. Between twenty and 
thirty children have already commenced 
the hunt. 
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In addition to those mentioned above, 
book notes and announcements were re- 
ceived from the following libraries: Ap- 
pleton, Baraboo, Beloit, Colby, Jefferson, 
Kenosha, Reedsburg, South Milwaukee, 
Sparta, Viroqua, Watertown, Waupaca, 
Waupun, Wausau. 








A PLEA FOR A. L. A. SUPPORT 


The demands of a public which is everywhere seeking the aid of informative 
books to help clear thinking and constructive planning is creating both an oppor- 
tunity for wider service and an emergency in administrative practices in libraries. 
Upon the profession of librarianship rests the responsibility for service which can 
be effective only in the degree to which libraries cooperate in consistent effort, 
and maintain contact with the best in the changing practices necessitated by the 
times. The essential services of many libraries are jeopardized by the nationwide 
movement to reduce public expenditures. 

The American Library Association is that medium through which the work of 
the individual library is related to the effort of other libraries throughout the 
country. Under present conditions experiments are costly. As an agent for library 
matters affecting the country at large, as a clearing house for methods, as a source 
for comparative data, for advice and precedent, through its numerous professional 
functions, and through its aids to book selection and guides to practice, the A. L. A. 
is endeavoring to aid libraries in the mobilization of books in a crisis almost as 
great as the war. 

Briefly stated, the Association’s task at present is: 

To help maintain, for the millions who are finding aid and comfort in books, 
the library’s essential services. 

To assist libraries in arriving at the utmost economy and efficiency. 

To assist the public to know the library as a living demonstration that a 
governmental agency can be operated efficiently without waste or corruption. 

To foster in the library profession a consciousness of the significant part 
which the library can play in the readjustment of American institutions to the 
changing situation. 

To promote further demonstrations which will tend to establish, on a per- 
manent foundation, the library’s place in the governmental structure. 

To advance the idea that any public works program which goes beyond self- 
liquidating projects should include libraries. 

To improve the status of librarianship by giving every possible aid to the 
maintenance of a reasonable salary schedule, the most effective possible personnel 
and placement service and adequate facilities for professional education. 

The present membership strength of the Association is the basis for the 1933 
budget for active work. It is also the factor which has enabled the A. L. A. 
to qualify for an additional million of endowment, (which is as yet only partly 
available). Not only is it necessary to maintain the present level of income in 
order that the work of the Association may continue, but also to keep faith 
with the donor of the endowment. It is of vital importance that librarians in 
each state energetically recruit special memberships to fill such lapses as are in- 
evitable through death and other causes. 
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In sending out its appeal to members on behalf of the endowment fund the 
Executive Board hoped through librarians to interest a sufficient number of per- 
sons outside the profession, so that the burden on libraries and librarians would 
be slight. At the present time, however, the greater number of appeals to per- 
sons outside the profession for relief projects have made it seem advisable to 
continue to look within fhe profession for the Association’s main support until 
times are better. The ability of the Association to carry on its essential services is 
a matter of chief concern to the members of the profession who benefit by them. 

A. L. A. special members in Wisconsin include the Appleton Free Public 
Library; Demco Library Supplies; The Journal Company of Milwaukee; Marshall 
and Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee; Racine Public Library Staff Association; Whitman 
Publishing Company; and the Wisconsin Library Association. 

The quota for Wisconsin for 1933 is two sustaining memberships, at $100 a 
year, or the equivalent, eight contributing memberships at $25 a year. Will li- 
brarians in Wisconsin assist the A. L. A. Special Membership Committee to find 
among philanthropic individuals interested in education, authors, women’s clubs, 
universities, libraries, library staffs, library clubs or associations, or business 
firms, prospects for such memberships? Names may be sent to the Committee repre- 
sentatives listed below: 

MATTHEW S. DUDGEON, Milwaukee, 
Cora M. FRANTZ, Kenosha, 
CLARENCE B. LESTER, Madison. 





NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
Resolution, May 26, 1933, Minneapolis 


Recognizing the unprecedented use of libraries in these critical times and their 
contribution to the child and his community, we reaffirm our stand for adequate 
appropriations to insure essential library service. We urge also the extension 
of this service to rural communities. 

The unfortunate economic situation in the world today has occasioned undue empha- 
sis upon things material, with the result that home, school, and community are 
seriously endangered through a lowering of standards of living, inadequate 
facilities for safeguarding health, decreased educational, recreational, and social 
welfare budgets and the breaking of home ties; 

Recognizing the need for economy, the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
urges economy that is consistent with the maintenance of such standards of 
health, vocational opportunities, law observance, recreation, library service, men- 
tal, and spiritual training as will make possible the realization of the ideals 
and responsibilities of a self-governing republic. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


General Works 


Darton, F. J. Harvey. Children’s books 


in England. 1932. 359p. illus. Mac- 
millan, $4, 028.5 


An important contribution to the story of 
children’s literature, the author tracing 
the history of children’s books from _ the 
middle ages down, with the intent of show- 
ing how far they reflect social life and the 
attitude of society toward children. Fully 
illustrated with many interesting reproduc- 
tions. 

See Booklist 29:195 Mar. ’33. 


Bibliotecha typographica. 
1933. 142p. Leo Hart, Rochester, 
N. Y., $2.50. 016.655 


This list of books about books furnishes 
a pleasant and instructive guide for the 
young person turning to printing, book sell- 
ing or publishing as a vocation, or for the 
amateur book lover or collector. Includes 
only books in English and covers the Al- 
phabet, Paper and papermaking, Manuscripts. 
Printing, Bookbinding, Publishing and book- 
selling, Bibliography and collecting. 

See Booklist 29:255 May ’33. 


Hart, Horace. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Booth, Henry K. The world of Jesus. 
1933. 242p. Scribner, $2. 232.9 


A scholarly work treating of the historical, 
geographical and social background of the 
times in which Jesus lived. Provided with 
maps, questions and discussion topics and a 
brief bibliography, should be a useful book 
for Bible study and for reference use. 


Orpheus; myths of the 
world, 1933. 327p. Maemillan, 
$2.50. 291 


A beautiful and distinguished retelling of 
some of the stories which have come down to 
us from the childhood of our race. Taken 
up by countries, something of the racial spirit 
is preserved in the tales. Decorations by 
Boris Artzybasheff add much to the beauty 
of the volume. Originally published at $5. 

See Booklist 27:137 Dec. ’30; 29:213 Mar. 
33. 


Colum, Padraic. 


Holmes, John Haynes. The _ sensible 
man’s view of religion. 1933. 126p. 
Harper, $1. 252 


A series of sermons by a liberal minister 
issued in Harper’s Monthly Pulpit series. If 


Christians were Christians, Is the Universe 
friendly, The cOnquest of fear, The good in 
bad times, The Unknown soldier speaks, are 
some of the titles. 


A world passed by. 
Harper, $3.50. 
296 


This book is primarily a guide to the monu- 
ments, art treasures and other remains of 
Jewish civilization in Europe. That three 
chapters can be devoted to the Louvre and 
other museums of Paris indicates the wealth 
of such materials that are available for 
study in the familiar haunts of the tourist. 
The author’s quest takes him also through 
Spain, Holland, England, France, Italy, and 
other countries of Europe exclusive of Rus- 
sia, and north Africa as well. A scholarly 
work, well written, and of interest to Jewish, 
and to other cultured travelers. 


Lowenthal, Marvin. 
1933. 500p._ illus. 


McDougall, William. The energies of 
men. 1933. 3895p. Scribner, $2. 
150 


A simple and comprehensive text on psy- 
chology in which the author has attempted 
to combine the most essential parts of his 
Outline of psychology and his Outline of 
abnormal psychology. The author is a lead- 
ing authority in his field and his book is 
readable, altho the closely printed page makes 
it appear heavy. 


Sockman, Ralph W. The unemployed 

carpenter. 1933. 119p. Harper, $1. 

252 

The direct, human appeal of these sermons 

(published in Harper’s Monthly Pulpit se- 
ries) should win them a reading. 


Sociology 


Blakey, Roy G. The state income tax. 
1933. 88p. U. of Minn. press, $1; pa. 
‘50e. 336.2 


Two chapters on What constitutes a good 
tax system and The state income tax, re- 
printed from Taxation in Minnesota by the 
same author, with a bibliography of two 
pages. Useful as supplementary debate ma- 
terial. 


Buehler, E. C. State and local tax revi- 
sion. 1933. 1381p. Wilson, 90c. 336.2 
A volume in the Reference Shelf covering 

the various types of taxation, with an in- 

dexed bibliography providing material on 
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each. Excellent debate material on a timely 
subject. Several pages of tables and charts 
at the end. 


Other volumes in the Reference Shelf 
Hodgson, J. G. Cancellation of interna- 
tional war debts. (336.3) 


Federal regulation of banking, with 
guaranty of deposits. (332.1) 


— Stabilization of money. (332.4) 





Cutsforth, Thomas D. The blind in 
school and society. 1933. 2638p. Ap- 
pleton, $2.50. 371.9 


The author who is himself blind, and a 
teacher of psychology, criticizes present meth- 
ods of teaching the blind and urges a new 
approach to the matter in education, 


See Booklist 29:257 May ’33. 


Fels, Samuel S. This changing world. 
1933. 295p. illus. Houghton, $2.50. 
330 


Mr. Samuel S. Fels, of Fels-Naphtha, one 
of the socially-minded manufacturers of the 
present day, sets down here some of his 
impressions and interpretations of social and 
economic trends, with illustrations by Hen- 
drik Van Loon. Curiosity and courage, The 
domain of business adventure, Our drift to- 
ward worklessness, Planning for purchasing 
power, are a few of the topics. 


Glueck, Sheldon, ed. Probation and crim- 
inal justice. 1933. 344p. Macmillan, 
$3. 3864 
Fifteen experts contribute articles on va- 

rious phases of the subject to a book which 

is published in honor of Herbert C. Parsons, 

a pioneer in the field of probation. For larger 

libraries. 


Johnsen, Julia E. Selected articles on 
Capitalism and its alternatives. 1933. 
497p. Wilson, $2.40. 330.9 
Capitalism, Socialism, Communism, Fas- 

cism, Hitlerism, and Technocracy, each with 

bibliography and discussion, are the subjects 
covered in this volume of the Handbook 
series. 


Kyrk, Hazel. Economic problems of the 
family. 1932. 500p. Harper, $3.50. 
330 


An interesting and important work ap- 
proaching the subject of home making and 
the family from a new angle, wholly eco- 
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nomic. It takes up such subjects as House- 
hold production today, The economic position 
of the home-keeping women, Have home- 
keeping women a full-time job? The con- 
trol of the purse as well as income, Standard 
of living, Budgeting, etc. The author is a 
professor of Home Economics in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and her book is important 
for college classes and of interest to intelli- 
gent women as well. 


Landis, B. Y. and Willard, John D. Adult 
rural education. 1933. 229p. Mac- 
millan, $1.75. 374 


A recent and up-to-date account of the 
various activities that are being carried on 
today in the field of rural adult education, 
with chapters on Library services, The pub- 
lic schools, Parent education, Religious or- 
ganizations, Farm organizations, Radio pro- 
grams, ete., and a concluding discussion of 
problems and the program needed.  Bibli- 
ography and index. 


McKee, Henry S. Degenerate democracy. 
1933. 143p. Crowell, $1.50. 342.73 
Giving greater power to the president and 


his cabinet is one of the principal articles in 
the author’s program of reform. In four 


chapters: The imminent peril; The way to 
sound government; The avoidance of de- 
pression; Self-government and unemploy- 
ment. 


See bookiist 29:259 May ’33. 


Mosher, William E. and Crawford, Finla 
G. Public utility regulation. 1933. 
612p. Harper, $5. 380.1 


A comprehensive, up-to-the-minute study 
of public utility regulation, including motor 
earriers. This book is written from the 
public point of view and is easily the best 
book that has appeared on the subject. 


Newman, Albert M. Enough for every- 
body. 1933. 188p. Bobbs, $1.25. 
330.973 


In this approach to the problem of eco- 
nomic readjustment, the author puts new 
emphasis on the importance of the consumer: 
—“The consumer held the fate of civiliza- 
tion in his hands; but civilization made no 
effort to see that his hands held anything 
else The Ford theory is right in 
holding that anybody may be a consumer; 
that anybody, given enough money, will be- 
come a commercially useful consumer .... 
This rise of the consumer .... is in one 
sense the only real democratization.” Popu- 
larly written and makes easy reading in its 
field. 
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Phelps, Edith M. Debate index. (Ref- 
erence shelf) 1932. 144p. Wilson, 
90¢. 374 


This is a revision and enlargement of the 
Subject index to debate material formerly 
included in the Debaters’ manual. More than 
500 entries to new material have been added 
and old matter in which there is no live 
present day interest has been dropped. Four 
bibliographies have also been included in the 
volume, on: Interscholastic athletics, Com- 
pulsory arbitration of industrial disputes, A 
new liberal party, and Government ownership 
of hydro-electric power. Should prove itself 
very useful in a library. 


Ward, Harry, F. In place of profit. 1933. 
460p. illus. Scribner, $2.50. 330.947 
What will be the incentive to work when 

profits have been abolished? The author took 

this question to Soviet Russia and attempts 
to answer it on the basis of many interviews 
and his own observations. 


Pamphlets 


Ford, Guy Stanton. Science and civiliza- 
tion, 1933. 29p. U. of Minn. press, 
25¢. 901 


Keynes, John Maynard. The means to 
prosperity. 1933. 37p. Harcourt, 30¢. 
330 


Laidler, Harry W. Incentives under cap- 
italism and socialism. 1933. 654p. 
League for Industrial Democracy, 15¢. 

330.1 


Laski, Harold J. Karl Marx; an essay. 
1933. 95p. League for Industrial 
Democracy, 25¢. 921 


Hansen, Alvin H. and Murray, M.G. A 
new plan for unemployment reserves. 
1933. 75p. U. of Minn. press, 50¢. 


331.25 

Viner, Jacob. Balanced deflation, infla- 
tion, or more depression. 1933. 30p. 
U. of Minn. press, 25¢, 332.4 


Moulton, H. G. International economic 
recovery. 1933. 25p. U. of Minn. 25¢. 
330 


Wilson, M. L. Farm relief and the do- 
mestic allotment plan. 1933. 59p. U. 
of Minn, 25¢. 901 
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Philology 


Ullman, B. L. Ancient writing and its 
influence. 1933. 234p. illus. Long- 
mans, $1.75. 417 


A useful addition to Our Debt to Greece 
and Rome series, giving in compact and 
scholarly form the story of the Alphabet, its 
origin and spread, with special reference to 
the influence of the Roman alphabet on hand- 
writing and printing types. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Bacon, John L. and Johnson, C.G. Forg- 
ing. 19383. 110p. illus. Am. Tech. 
Soc, $1.25. 672 


A book on the art of blacksmithing cov- 
ering hand forging of wrought iron, machine 
steel, and tool steel; drop forging; and heat 
treatment of steel, including annealing, hard- 
ening and tempering. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Burton, R. G. The book of the tiger; 
with a chapter on the lion in India. 
1933. 287p. illus. Houghton, $4. 

599.7 


Altho noted as a big game hunter, the 
author says in his preface that too many of 
the books on the tiger ‘“‘are concerned mainly 
with the experiences of their authors in en- 
compassing its destruction.” His own book 
“is concerned more with natural history than 
with sport,” altho chapters on hunting and 
hunting methods are included. Of interest 
to boys and men. 


Collins, A. F. Radio amateurs’ handbook. 
rev. ed. 1933. 419p. illus. Crowell, 
$2. 621.384 


The seventh edition of a standard work 
revised to include new material on vacuum 
tubes, radio, the photoelectric cell and ultra 
short waves. 


Crocker, F. B. and others. 
teries. 1933. 127p. illus. Am. Tech. 
Soc, $1.50. 621.35 
Covers all types of batteries, their con- 

struction and design, care and repair. In 

part reprinted from an earlier edition, altho 
the greater part of the material is new. 
See Booklist 29:276 May ’33. 


Storage bat- 


Spending the family 
income. new ed, 1933. 222p._ illus. 
Little, $1.75. 647 
A chapter on irregular and reduced incomes 

is a timely feature of this revision. The 

first edition appeared in 1921. 

See booklist 29:277 May ’38. 


Donhan, S. Agnes. 
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Haldane, J. B. S. Science and human life. 
1933. 287p. Harper, $2.50. 504 


A volume of collected papers on varied 
scientific subjects most of them in the field 
of biology. The scientific point of view, Pos- 
sibilities of human evolution, Biochemistry 
and Mr. Ghandi, Birth control, Illnesses that 
make us healthier, are some of the subjects. 

See Booklist 29:261 May ’33. 


Hathaway, Kenneth A. Television. 1933. 
169p. illus. Am. Tech. Soc. $2. 
621.388 


“A practical treatise on the principles upon 
which the development of television is based.” 
Has chapters on Principle of television; His- 
tory of television; Principles of light ; Optics; 
Reproducing devices; Television scanning de- 
vices; Receiving circuits, etc., and is fully 
illustrated. 

See Booklist 29:301 Jun. ’33. 


Maxim, Hiram Percy. Life’s place in the 
cosmos. 1933. 170p. illus. Appleton, 
$2.50. 523 
The author, a well known engineer and in- 

ventor discusses the possibility of life on 

other planets than our own, also the nature 
and probable origin of life, the processes of 
evolution and the development of intelligence. 

A popular and non-technical treatment for 

the general reader. 


Other inexpensive technical material 


Alden, R. O. and others. 
Int. Textbook co. $1.25. 621.9 


Baker, S. and others. Arithmetic, tables 
and formulas. Int. Textbook co. $1.25. 


Bench work. 
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Baker, S. and De Groot. Foundations. 
Int. Textbook co. $1.40. 624.1 
International Correspondence School. 
Builders’ hardware. Int. Textbook co. 
$1.75. 671 


Ellison, Charles. 
dow display. 


Fundamentals of win- 
Int. Textbook co. $1.25. 
659.1 


Forstall, A. E. Domestic uses of gas. 
Int. Texbook co. $1.50. 644 


Mackey, William N. Ornamental metal 
work. Int. Textbook co. $1.25. 671 


Weitz, C. E. Interior and exterior light- 
ing. Int. Textbook co. $1.75. 621.32 
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Fine Arts 


Barnes, Albert C. and Mazia, Violette de. 
The art of Henri Matisse. 1933. 464p. 
illus. Scribner, $5. 759.4 


With one hundred and fifty-one illustra- 
tions from the artist’s work, this is a de- 
sirable addition to the art collection of me- 
dium and larger libraries. 

See Booklist 29:265 May ’33. 


Forman, Henry James. Our movie made 


children. 1933. 288p. Macmillan, 
$2.50. 791.4 


That 75 per cent of all films presented 
in this country deal with love, sex or crime, 
is one of the factors influencing their effects 
on children’s minds. Many others of equal 
significance are presented in this factual 
study of what children see in the movies, 
what they remember of what they have seen, 
and how they are emotionally affected, one 
interesting chapter reporting the effects on 
sleep. An important book for organized 
groups such as P. T. A.’s. 


Jackson, George Stuyvesant. Early songs 
of Uncle Sam. 1933. 297p. illus. 
Bruce Humphries, $5, 784 


This book represents considerable research 
into the field of national balladry. The au- 
thor has brought together the words of 
songs popular a hundred years ago includ- 
ing love songs, political ditties, pioneer bal- 
lads, temperance songs and drinking songs 
—in fact all types that mirror the life of 
the times, with illuminating and scholarly 
discussion. Unfortunately expensive. 


Literature 


Brenner, Rica. Twelve American poets 


before 1900. 1933. 347p. Harcourt, 
$2.50. 811.09 or 821.09 


The author believes that the time has come 
to consider impartially, and without the pre- 
judice that characterized the first part of the 
century, the earlier American writers, and 
more particularly that the young people of 
today should know them as part of their 
heritage. Accordingly she presents friendly, 
but not too laudatory, studies of 12 poets: 
Philip Freneau, Bryant, Emerson, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Poe, Holmes, Lowell, Whitman, 
Emily Dickinson, Sidney Lanier, and Eu- 
gene Field. 


Chaucer, Goeffrey. Complete works; ed. 
by F. N. Robinson. 1933. 1118p. 
Houghton, $4. 821 


A scholarly edition published in the series 
of Cambridge Poets. 
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Curtayne, Alice. A recall to Dante. 1933. 
245p. illus. Macmillan. 851 


These essays on Dante put emphasis on the 
background of his Catholic faith and in his 
appeal to Catholic readers, but any cultured 
person will find them readable. For the 
student they will provide an approach to 
the poet, with an important chapter on Dante 
in English. 


Howard, Sidney. Alien corn. 1933. 189p. 
Scribner, $2. 811 or 822 


A German musician and his daughter 
stranded in a small middle-Western college 
town are the central figures in this drama, 
and the daughter’s passionate desire to get 
away and fulfill her destiny as an artist is 
the motivating theme. Katherine Cornell ap- 
peared in the role of Elsa, the daughter. 


The late Christopher 
187p. French, $2. 
812 or 822 


This was one of the successful plays of 
an unsuccessful theatrical season. Founded 
on a French comedy and delightfully adapted 
to its American setting. The effect of the 
prospect of sudden wealth for a mediocre 
family is sharply contrasted with real loyalty 
and love. 


Howard, Sidney. 
Bean. 1933. 


Stevenson, Burton. comp. Great Ameri- 
cans as seen by the poets. 1933. 494p. 
Lippincot, $3. 811.08 or 821.08 


A comprehensive anthology in which the 
author has brought together from many 
sources commemorative poems for distin- 
guished Americans in all walks of life. 
Presidents, warriors, statesmen, and also 
writers are included, with a section of mis- 
cellany which brings together Some famous 
rides, Adventures in the west, and a group 
of poems to Lindbergh. Well indexed for 
use and valuable as an aid in locating occa- 
sional poems and also for readings. 


History and Travel 


Ashenhurst, John and Ashenhurst, Ruth 
L. All about Chicago. 1933. 268p. 
Houghton, $1. 917.731 


A decidedly interesting and very useful 
little guidebook. Besides chapters on the 
history of Chicago, various sections of the 
city, and the centenary exposition, it con- 
tains all sorts of practical information for 
the visitor, such as, rates of leading hotels 
and their addresses, house numbering system, 
transportation facilities, railroad terminals 
and lines served, sights to see located and 
described, and where to dine and dance. 
There is an inclusive index. 

See Booklist 29:305 Jun. ’33. 
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Beard, Charles A. A century of progress. 
1933. 452p. Harper, $3. 973 


A volume to which a number of experts 
contribute articles on the progress made in 
their fields in the past hundred years. The 
editor writes on The idea of progress and 
contributes a chapter on Government and 
Law. Other contributors are Waldemar 
Kaempffert on Invention, Frank O. Lowden 
on Agriculture, William Green on Labor, 
Jane Addams on Social transformation, C. 
H. Judd on Education, Fiske Kimball on the 
Arts, and John Erskine on Literature. 


Berenson, Mary. A modern pilgrimage. 
1933. 3855p. Appleton, $3. 915.69 


The account of a visit to Palestine and 
Syria written from a background of experi- 
ence and culture. Art and archeology were 
the author’s primary interests, with only a 
passing reference to the social problems of 
the present and less of the devout attitude 
than in some other books. 


Davis, Robert H. Islands far and near. 
1933. 3840p. Appleton, $2.50. 910.4 


A casual book of travel made up of brief 
anecdotes of experiences in the South seas 
and elsewhere. Good for pick up reading. 


Seldes, George. World panorama, 1918— 
1933. 3892p. illus. Little, $3. 940.5 


A panoramic history of world affairs in 
the 15 years following the armistice. Im- 
pressionistic in style, it picks out highlights 
from great events and small and, like other 
recent books of the type, quickens memory. 
The author is a brother of Gilbert Seldes who 
wrote The years of the locust and is himself 
author of You can’t print that. 


Standing Bear, Chief. Land of the spot- 
ted eagle. 1933. 259p. illus. Hough- 
ton, $3. 970.1 


The author of My people the Sioux writes 
more of those people here and of his own 
life from childhood to age. There is much 
about home life and the training of children, 
with which the author’s experiences at Car- 
lisle are contrasted. The last chapter sug- 
gests an Indian educational policy from the 
point of view of the Indian. 


Van Loon, Hendrik W. An indiscreet 
itinerary or How the unconventional 
traveler should see Holland. 1933. 
117p. illus. Harcourt, $1. 949.2 
An informal guide book to Holland, giving 

a brief background sketch of history and 

telling what to see and how best to see it in 

both well known and little known places. 

Illustrated with the author’s pen sketches. 
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Biography 
Basso, Hamilton, Beauregard. 1933. 
3827p. illus. Scribner, $3.50. 921 


Of his purpose in writing this biography 
of one of the Southern generals the author 
says, “I wanted as far as possible to cap- 
ture the feeling of a time and the spirit of 
a man....a man I believe to have been 
one of the very considerable figures of the 
Civil War. I claim for him no enormous 
greatness. He had however his moments of 
real genius and he has not been given his 
just due.” Well written and will be of in- 
terest to readers with a taste for historical 
biography. 

See Booklist 29:265 May ’33. 


Bennett, Arnold. The journal of Arnold 
Bennett, 1921-1928. 1938. 327p. Vik- 
ing, $3. 921 
The third and final volume of Arnold Ben- 

nett’s note books is as full of anecdote and 

literary interest as the two others. The 
publishers are announcing a one volume edi- 
tion of the complete work at $5. 


Craigmyle, Lord. John Marshall in 
diplomacy and law. 1933. 145p. Scrib- 
ner, $1.75. 921 


A study of the personality and career of 
Chief Justice Marshall from the point of 
view of a distinguished British jurist. Shows 
a remarkable acquaintance with American 
affairs. 


Fausset, Hugh T’Anson. Lost _ leader. 
1938. 447p. Harcourt, $3. 921 


A study of the springs of Wordsworth’'s 
spiritual life, with a view to discovering if 
possible the reasons for the exhaustion of his 
inspiration in middle life. For students. 

See Booklist 29:265 May ’33. 


Folwell, William Watts. The autobi- 
ography and letters of William Watts 
Folwell; ed. by Solon J. Buck. 1933. 
287p. illus. U. of Minn. press, $3. 

921 


William Watts Folwell was the first presi- 
dent of the University of Minnesota, serving 
until administrative duties began to absorb 
all of his time, when he resigned as presi- 
dent to remain as a member of the teach- 
ing staff. He built up the library of the in- 
stitution and acted as librarian for many 
years, a pioneer in college library work and 
methods. He was active also in the State 
historical society and his four volume history 
of Minnesota is distinguished among state 
histories. Wisconsin libraries, those in the 
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northwestern part of the state particularly, 
may be interested in his biography. 


Keynes, John Maynard. Essays in 
biography. 1933. 318p. illus. Har- 
court, $2.50. 920 


Opening with the brilliant analysis of ‘“‘The 
council of four, Paris, 1919,’ this book is 
made up chiefly of sketches of the author’s 
contemporaries—politicians and economists. 

See Booklist 29:308 Jun. ’33. 


Laver, James Wesley. (Appleton Bi- 
ographies) 1938. 161p. Appleton, 
$1.50. 921 


A brief but satisfactory biography in which 
John Wesley’s personal life and his mission 
are skilfully interwoven. 


Logasa, Hannah. Biography in collec- 
tions suitable for junior high schools. 
1933. 112p. Wilson, pa. 90¢. 920 


An analytic index to collective biography, 
prepared with junior high schools in mind 
but useful for any library. 


Mordell, Albert. Quaker militant: John 
Greenleaf Whittier. 1933. 354p. illus. 
Houghton, $3.50. 921 


A new Whittier—‘‘one of the truly heroic 
radical American writers in the cause of 
human freedom’”—emerges from these pages. 
The new material which the author has 
brought to light, including many unpublished 
poems and prose writings bring out two 
points about Whittier, the first his importance 
as a radical and reformer, the second his 
attraction for women. Altho he was the vic- 
tim of one unhappy love affair and never 
married, he continued all his life, into his old 
age, to exert an unusual fascination over 
women, especially the women writers of his 
time. Unsensational and an important con- 
tribution to American literature. 


Newberry, Julia. 
diary. 19383. 


Julia Newberry’s 
176p. Norton, $2.50. 
921 


This journal of a young girl’s life covers 
the two years between 1869-71 when she 
was 15-17 years old, beginning in her be- 
loved home in Chicago and following her 
East to boarding school, then to Florida and 
Europe where she went in search of health, 
and ending with the news of the Chicago 
fire. Written with simplicity, humor, and a 
discernment unusual in one of her years, the 
diary draws a vivid picture of the times and 
is of particular value since most such first- 
hand records were lost in the fire. 

See Booklist 29:308 Jun. ’33. 
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Pinchon, Edgcumb. Viva Villa. 1933. 
3883p. illus. Harcourt, $3.25. 921 
“An imaginative, highly picturesque bio- 


graphy of the Mexican revolutionist, which 
reads like fiction.” (Booklist) Not needed 
in smaller libraries. 

See Booklist 29:266 May ’33. 


Fiction 


Abbott, Jane. Miss Jolley’s family. 1933. 
320p. Lippincott, $2. 

As the best friend of their mother, Miss 
Jolley had just naturally staid on taking 
eare of the young Daggets and their father. 
Then the time came when she thought they 
didn’t need her, Thalia married, Vickey hap- 
py on her farm, Peter making his own life, 
but she found that her own place was there 
after all, that with his children gone, Adrian 
Dagget had even more need of her. A good 
story of the wholesome type. 


Banning, Margaret Culkin. Path of true 
love. 1933. 251p. Harper, $2. 


Like most of the author’s other novels, 
concerned with human relationships and the 
intricate adjustments of marriage. Will in- 
terest women and make a good addition to 
the rent collection. 


Black, Dorothy. Wise folly. 1933. 288p. 
Penn., $2. 


Light and entertainingly told English story 
of a young man who goes out to India to 
make his fortune and of the girl who re- 
mains faithful to him at home. 


Bradley, Mary Hastings. Old Chicago. 


1933. 4v. Appleton, $5. 


The first of these four stories is a vivid 
picture of Fort Dearborn during the days 
just before the evacuation, in which the 
story centers around an English fugitive 
from justice. In the second, The Duel, the 
straggling village is seen thru the eyes of 
a young New England bride who, to her 
own consternation, finds herself falling in 
love with a brilliant and cynical French 
trader. In A debt of honor, the third of 
the series, the social life of the young city 
from 1858 thru the civil war is mirrored in 
a story of rivalry between two sisters, while 
in the last, Metropolis, the years between ’65 
and the Columbian exposition pass in review 
thru an old man’s memories. 
Chase, Mary. Gay highway. 1932. 

3802p. Penn., $2. 

Tired of being known as the capable Miss 
Stanley, Deborah runs away from the com- 
fort and shelter of her home in search of ad- 
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She finds it, but also finds respon- 
A pleas- 


venture. 
sibility and learns that she likes it. 
ant enough light novel. 


Cobb, Irvin S. One way to stop a panic. 
1933. 261p. McBride, $2, 


A half dozen of the author’s short stories, 
each with a humorous preface of its own. 
Contents: One way to stop a panic; Cos- 
tume jewelry; Man Friday rises to remark; 
Curses on the letter carrier; Just a friendly 
game; Pure and simple. 


Evans, Evan. Montana rides. 1933. 


3800p. Harper, $2. 


Starting out as an imposter, Montana Kid 
undergoes a change of heart and starts out 
to find the real Dick Lavery whom he has 
been impersonating. The search takes him 
into Mexico, calls up ghosts from his past 
and involves danger and fighting. A lively 
tale by a new writer who will soon have a 
following. 


Gibbon, Lewis Grassic. Sunset song. 
1933. 3806p. Century, $2. 


Written in broad dialect, this is an un- 
usual and in many respects a remarkable 
novel, telling the story of a staunch, upstand- 
ing Scotch girl, of her growth, her love and 
marriage and of what the war did to her. 
Discriminating readers will appreciate it, and 
those who might find some of the episodes 
and language objectionable, may be deterred 
from reading it by the dialect. 

See Booklist 29:240 Apr. '33. 


Herbst, Josephine. Pity is not enough. 
1938. 3852p. Harcourt, $2.50. 


A family chronicle told in the author’s own 
individual manner, with quotations from let- 
ters, diaries and newspaper clippings to give 
it reality. Beginning at the end of the civil 
war when young Joe Traxler goes south with 
the carpetbaggers, it covers the next two 
decades and a range of country from New 
Jersey and Georgia to Iowa and the Black 
Hills. 


Hersch, Virginia. Storm beach. 1933. 


275p. Houghton, $2. 


This historical novel deals with a group 
of Jews, the Carvalho family in particular, 
who lived in Charleston in the early 1800's. 
The story centers around talented Judith Car- 
valho who, because of her loyalty to the tra- 
ditions of her race, gave up her love for a 
Gentiie. It is not, however, the story, nor 
the people, but the account of Jewish life 
against the background of early 19th cen- 
tury Charleston that holds the reader’s in- 
terest. 
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Johnston, Sue Mildred Lee. Overlord. 


1933. 290p. Scribner, $2. 

In this romantic story of the Southwest 
the characters, Spanish-American descendants 
of the conquistadores, play out a_ three- 
cornered drama in which tragedy is happily 
averted. The author, who hides her identity 
under a pseudonym, is a member of a Catho- 
lic sisterhood and teacher in a mission school 
in New Mexico. The combination of ro- 
mance, and a spirit of devout religious faith 
will please many library patrons. 


Lewisohn, Ludwig. This people. 1933. 


3805p. Harper, $2.50. 


Five short stories on the author’s favorite 
theme—the racial integrity of the Jews, and 
the tragedy of those who violate it. Con- 
tents: The saint, Bolshevik, Writ of di- 
vorcement, The romantic, By the waters of 
Babylon. 

See Booklist 29:311 Jun. ’33. 


Parmenter, Christine Whiting. Shining 
palace. 1938. 289p. Crowell, $2. 


Nora Lambert quarreled with her de- 
voted but stubborn foster-father and gave 
up a life of luxury for exciting years of 
happiness and hardships with charming, ad- 
venturous Don Mason. Then came Don’s 
accident, and Nora took her family—two 
small sons, a, daughter and crippled husband 
—to an old barn on the Maine coast, her 
Shining Palace, where a finally forgiving 
father found her struggling valiantly to sup- 
port her brood. Very sentimental, old fash- 
ioned story of the happy ending type. 


Children’s Books 


For Younger Children 


Donaldson, Lois. Runzel-Punzel; a story 
of two little mice. 1933. 16p. illus. 
Whitman, $1. 


Charming reproduction of a German pic- 
ture-story book. 


St. Clair, Mabelle H. More about Max. 
1933. 149p. Harcourt, $2. 


A tame black bear is sent to Yellowstone 
Park to live with other bears and to learn 
more about the business of being a bear. 
The experiences which await him there are 
related and will be interesting to the friends 
he gained in an earlier book. 


Stoddard, Anne. Here, 
illus. Century, $1. 


For the third time Bingo scampers upon 
the scene, gets into trouble, is rescued and 
reforms again. He is quite as irresistible as 
ever. 

See Booklist 29:121 Dec. ’32. 


Bingo! 1932. 
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Van Doren, Mark. Dick and Tom in 
town. 1932. 80p. illus. Macmillan, 
$1.75. 

The story of two ponies, sold when their 
young owners moved to town and missed so 
much that it was necessary to buy them 
back. Typical “when I was a little boy” 
stories, having been tried out by the author 


on his son. 
See Booklist 29:185 Feb. ’33. 


Waldo, Lillian M. Safety first for little 
folks. 1938. 165p. illus. Scribner, 
64¢. 614.8 


The safety regulations most closely touch- 
ing daily life are impressed on Dotty in a 
dream which followed a near tragedy while 
she and her brother played in the street. 
Essentials are emphasized in a way which 
will make them impressive for younger chil- 
dren. 


For Young People 


Cottler, Joseph and Brecht, Harold. 
Careers ahead. 1933. 3812p. illus. 
Little, $2.50. 874.1 


“The story of work seems more interest- 
ing than fiction” says one of the boys in 
this book after a personally conducted tour 
of more than 60 occupations, presented in an 
attractive and readable manner by two Eng- 
lish teachers in Central High School, Phila- 
delphia. Occupations are divided into four 
large classes, those which will appeal to the 
mechanically minded, the artistically minded, 
those who like working with people and na- 
ture lovers. Will be useful in connection with 
vocational courses in high school. Excep- 
tionally well illustrated, from photographs. 


Shuttle and sword; 
weaver’s son in Old 
169p. illus. Mac- 


Daniel, Hawthorne. 
Adventures of a 
Flanders. 1932. 
millan, $1.75. 


Six hundred years ago, when Bruges was 
playing an important role in the struggles of 
European nations, young Diereck van der 
Weyden set out for London to learn what 
he could of the trade in wool. The adven- 
tures which prevented his going are related 
here as one of those incidents by which 
industry, neutrality and peace were finally 
gained for Flanders. 


Eaton, Walter Prichard. Boy scouts at 
the Grand Canyon. 1932. 304p. Wilde, 
$1.75. 

Boy scouts and lovers of western stories 
will welcome this tale of Grand Canyon, 
Zion and Bryce. Bandits, battles, lions, 
mountain climbing and cowboys combine to 
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make the vacation in this part of the world 
one long series of thrilling adventures. 


Evans, I. O. The junior outline of his- 
tory. 1933. 294p. illus. Appleton, 
$2. 909 


History here is made plausible and inter- 
esting, difficult words and ideas being simpli- 
fied to the point where they will appeal to 
inquiring young minds. The aim of the au- 
thor has been to try to bring about inter- 
national understanding “by clearing up peo- 
ple’s ideas.”” The general plan of Wells’ 
Outline of history has been followed. 


the road out of 
Double- 


Lamb, Harold. Kirdy: 
the world. 1933. 276p. illus. 
day, $2. 


The fulfillment of a vow that treachery be 
avenged and an imposter czar punished told 
in dignified and beautiful words. The daring 
young Cossack, the beautiful girl who shared 
his fate, the desolate country through which 
they passed to the city of the dead are all 
woven into an absorbing tale. 


Lent, Henry B. Full steam ahead. 1933, 
116p. illus. Macmillan, $2. 910.4 


The glamor of interest surrounding an 
ocean liner is heightened as we become ac- 
quainted with the big boat from bridge to 
engine room and meet the men responsible 
for the various activities upon which a safe 
and comfortable voyage depends. Fascinat- 
ing to boys, this book would be interesting 
to anyone contemplating a trip by water, and 
might. be some comfort to those who must 
travel vicariously. 


Marschall, Phyllis and Crane, John. The 
dauntless liberator. 1933. 3806p. 
illus. Century, $2.50. 921 


Simon Bolivar, the great citizen of South 
\merica sacrificed his fortune and health 
that his people might be free and died con- 


vineced that “Those who have toiled for 
South American independence have plowed 
the sea.” His story is dramatically told and 


his personality vividly portrayed in this bio- 
graphy appearing appropriately in the sesqui- 
eentennial year of his birth. Will appeal to 
older boys and girls and adults. 

See Booklist 29:271 May ’33. 


Paschal N. Behind the Great 
1933. 247p. illus. Little, 


Strong, 
Smokies. 
$2. 
Stanley Wayne is ready to enter college 

when he learns that the man he had called 

father up to the time of his death was really 
his uncle and that father, mother, sisters 
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and brothers live in the Carolina mountains. 
The story of his return to the mountains, his 
adaptation to the manners and customs of 
his people and the influence which he exerted 
is told in Boy Scout terms. 


Tehyi-Hsieh, Our little Manchurian 
cousin. 1933. 106p. illus, Page, $1. 
915.18 


This book makes rather a timely appear- 
ance now when world interest is centered 
on the comparatively little known country. 
An intimate and authentic picture of home 
life is presented, with special emphasis on 
customs and manner of thought. “Each must 
try to understand how the other thinks, and 
why he thinks that way” is the sentiment 
which, if applied, would bring about interna- 
tional understanding. 


Washburne, Carleton and Heluiz. 


The 
story of earth and sky. 1933. 368p. 
illus. Century, $3.50. 523 
Geology, astronomy and biology are here 

presented in simple language and_inter- 
esting form for boys and girls of 6th 


grade and over. Written by an educator, 
and the material has been checked by ex- 
perts in the various fields. Another volume 
in the rapidly growing class of “outlines” of 
various subjects. 


Wise, W. E. Thomas Alva Edison, his 
youth and times. 1933. 252p._ illus. 
Rand, $2. 921 


The growth and development of a remark- 
able genius. We see the boy, driven by in- 
satiable curiosity and great energy, to whom 
sleep was merely so much time wasted,” 
measuring shelves of books in Detroit Free 
Library and reading history, science and 
literature by the yard to maintain his self- 
imposed standard of reading a foot a week, 
holding various jobs and always squeezing 
in extra work, living his creed that ambition, 
imagination and the will to work are neces- 
sary for success. 


. Editions, Expensive and Inexpensive 


Fairy tales; illus. by 
Arthur Rackham. 288p. McKay, $5. 

Collodi, C. Pinocchio. Grosset, 50¢ 

Fox, John, Jr. Little shepherd of king- 
dom come; illus. by N. C. Wyeth 
(Seribner’s illustrated classics) Scrib- 
ner, $2.50. 

Lagerlof, Selma. Wonderful adventures 
of Nils; tr. by Velma S. Howard. 
Grosset, 50¢. 


Andersen, Hans. 
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Mulock, Dinah M. The little lame Lewis & Smith. Chicago. Blue Ribbon, 
prince; with drawings by Edna Por- $1. 
ter. Harper, 75¢. Marshall. Father Malachy’s_ miracle. 
Star, $1. 
F : Rinehart. My story. Star, $1. 
Inexpensive Reprints Roberts. Great meadow. Grosset, 75¢. 
Angell. The story of money. Star, $1. ae Pas father’s god. Blue 
Beals. Mexi . Lippi 1. ey Se . 
- panenattiosaee: Semen, 5 Seabury. Growing into life. Blue Rib- 
Bennett. Imperial palace. Star, $1. bon, $1 
Conrad. Victory, Star, $1. Villiers. By way of Cape Horn. Star, 
Kaye-Smith, Village doctor. Burt, 75¢. $1. 





AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
Biennial Meeting, May, 1933, Minneapolis 


WHEREAS, Our public schools, colleges, universities, and libraries are facing a critical 
emergency unparalleled in our history, 

WHEREAS, This emergency is essentially a financial one growing out of the current 
economic depression, with its elements of widespread unemployment, business 
losses, depreciated investments, and reduced incomes, and 

WHEREAS, This economic condition has resulted in a deplorable retrenchment in the 
field of education, 

Be it Resolved, That the American Association of University Women assembled in 
this Eighth National Convention does hereby endorse the following recommen- 
dation of the Educational Policies Committee: 


That the branches be encouraged to concentrate their efforts on keeping up 
educational standards in their respective communities; on supporting the superin- 
tendents of schools and presidents of state and city institutions of higher education 
in their efforts to hold important educational projects; in taking active part in sup- 
porting educational programs presented to state legislatures; in defending the pre- 
rogatives of qualified educational leadership to distribute the necessary reductions 
with due consideration for relative educational values. 





